LOVE-POETRY

* mincing poetry1 which Hotspur hated, was John
Donne; and a reader of some of Donne's elegies and
songs will feel that he has indeed passed from one
extreme to another, has quitted the peaks of self-
abnegation and adoration to immerse himself in the
mud^bgihsjjf sensual passion^ and cynical scorn of
wojrian:

Hope not for minde in women; at their best
Sweetnesse and wit, they are but Mummy, possest.1

But if he can bring himself to read on he will begin
to discover that this is not the whole truth, that these
strange and startling, sometimes revolting, poems
have in them at their worst a quality which dis-
tinguishes them from the more voluptuous, more
cynical because more cold-blooded, sensuousness of
Elizabethan idylls and of such imitations of Donne's
extravagances as Carew^s Rapture or Cartwright's
Song of Dalliance, to say"nothing of the flippant in-
decencies of many of his followers before and after
the Restoration, which if not always printed are
scattered through manuscript collections and may be
sampled in the late Mr. Bullen's Musa Proterva* The
difference is that between the coarsest and most
savage of Catullus* verses and Ovid's Amores and Art
of Love. Catullus and Donne are passionate. Passion-
ate sincerity of feeling redeems to some extent the
sensuality and cynical savagery of their poems. For if
one is, with the late Sir Walter Raleigh, to callJQonne
a iensualistfifmust be with a distinction. He is not a
voluptuary, a Sir Epicure Mammon or Volpone, for
whose kind love is a pleasure of the same class as
eating and drinking, women things to be classed
with wine and sauces and soft raiment:

1 Love's Akkymie, 23-24.